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COMMENT 



Radical modifications in the organization of the elementary 
school are sure to appear within the next few years. The following 
Detroit Plans g enera l announcement from Superintendent Chadsey 
a Six-Year of Detroit is interesting as indicating one line of 
Elementary cleavage which is likely to be followed in many school 
systems. He is reported to have said: "Our plans 
call for a series of schools located in all sections of the city at which 
special attention shall be given to industrial and economic subjects, 
especially after the sixth grade. We hope that the plans of the 
school board may be realized during the next three years." The 
course up to the end of the sixth grade will deal with the funda- 
mental subjects of instruction. Beyond this point there will be 
specialization. In one of these special courses emphasis will be laid 
upon commercial subjects, in another upon industrial forms of 
training, and the third special course will be designated an academic 
course. This is the one which will naturally be taken by the 
students who are going forward to higher schools. Girls have not 
been overlooked in the plans made by the board; the industrial and 
economic school centers will give special courses for the girl who is 
preparing to go into business and earn her living or for the girl who 
is preparing to take charge of a home. Domestic science will 
therefore be a part of these elementary courses and certain industrial 
lines of training will also be given. 

Differentiation of the elementary schools beyond the sixth grade 
will mean the earlier beginning of the type of work which heretofore 
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has been common in the high school. There is in this plan of 
reorganization a clear recognition of the fact that the last two years 
of the elementary school as now conducted are in need of thorough- 
going revision if the time of the pupils is to be economically and 
advantageously employed. 

The state of Kansas has for some time been listening to dis- 
cussions for and against the practice of certain school boards which 
have neglected to obey the textbook law in that state. 
ansas rpj^ j aw j g v ntnA in its prescription of books. 

Decision on jo r , , , , 

Textbooks These books must be definitely adopted by the board 

and must be of a certain stipulated price. The 
practice of certain boards of education has been to introduce 
supplementary books in different subjects and under this guise to 
displace some of the cheaper and, on the whole, less satisfactory 
books which are required under the state adoption. The case has 
been carried from court to court until finally the Supreme Court 
was reached. This court holds that it is illegal to use supplemen- 
tary readers. The state, according to the decision, must name all 
the books to be used in the schools of the state and fixes the prices 
at which they shall be sold. The law must be interpreted to mean 
that no other books shall be used in the schools. It is alleged by 
the plaintiff and admitted by the board in the test case that supple- 
mentary books have been used in certain of the lower grades. The 
board urged that the children had completed the books prescribed 
by the state first and that the other books were found necessary in 
order that the work might continue. The court, however, finds 
that the practice of introducing these supplementary books is con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the law, and consequently holds that 
an injunction shall be issued against the use of such supplementary 
books. The rest of the country will look for the consequences of 
this ruling with great interest. If the law is of such character that 
it is impossible under it to introduce supplementary reading- 
material in the grades, it is probably better that the meaning of that 
law should be clearly brought out in order that the law itself may be 
modified. In the meantime the teachers of Kansas will have the 
hearty sympathy of educational people everywhere. To work in 
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schools without suitable textbook helps is like trying to conduct a 
modern business establishment without telephones or elevators. 
It can be done, but not with advantage to the business. 

The Journal of Lansing, Mich., has been carrying on a campaign 
of education of the people of that, city in favor of free textbooks. 
Cost of ^ e following table, which is quoted from the issue 

Textbooks in of March 15, may be of interest to those who are 
Michigan gathering information regarding the actual cost of 

textbooks. 

The state Journal has gone into the question of the average cost per year 
for each child in cities using free textbooks. It has received communications 
direct from members of the school boards in these cities and these show that 
the average cost in free textbooks cities is 55 cents. 

A table follows which sets forth the average cost a year for each child: 



Battle Creek, all grades fo 

Negaunee, all grades 

Flint, all grades 

Holland, eight grades 

Owosso, eight grades 

Muskegon, eight grades 

Saginaw, all grades 

Sault Ste. Marie, all grades 

Grand Haven, eight grades 

Cheboygan, eight grades 

Alma, all grades 

Menominee, eight grades 

Detroit, eight grades 



66 

48 
75 
50 
43 
40 

53 
90 

33 
43 
69 
56 
40 



Average cost $0.55 

The general problem of textbooks is under vigorous discussion 
in all parts of the country. It is said that the book companies are 
beginning to feel the effects of state legislation which provides for 
the local printing of schoolbooks. The labor unions have taken a 
great deal of interest in the general problem of the making of school- 
books and many citizens have written pro and con with regard to 
the desirability of furnishing textbooks at public expense. There 
seems to be no doubt in the minds of most of the editorial writers 
that the cost of textbooks is a subject of large importance in public- 
school economy. 
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A committee of citizens of the city of Minneapolis have made a 
study of the reasons for withdrawals from the public schools of that 
city. A number of matters of general importance are 
brought out in the tables given in the report, but the 
present reference to this report must be limited to a 
single table. 

TABLE NUMBER 7 
Reasons for Leaving School 
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Note. — *-i4 years. 1-15 years. 0-16 years. 
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Comment is not necessary. The vivid presentation of the 
educational problem which this table makes justifies the energy 
spent in the investigation. It is understood that the Board of 
Education intends to follow up the matter with an inquiry of its 
own. 

The state of North Carolina has adopted a compulsory educa- 
The Progress tion act and has lengthened the minimum school 
of Compulsory term to six months. This leaves only five states in 
uca on ^ e Union without compulsory education. 

The city of East St. Louis has been trying for a little over a year 
an experiment in school administration. Instead of leaving the 
supervision of schools to principals in the various 
Supervision by buildings, supervisors were appointed to organize the 
than by Schools work °* certam grades throughout the whole city. 
One of these supervisors was given charge of the 
seventh and eighth grades, another of the sixth and fifth, another of 
the fourth and third, and still another of the first two grades. The 
principals of the buildings are put in charge of only the strictly 
local necessities, such as discipline, and matters relating to building 
supplies. They have no supervision over the course of study or of 
the work, of the teachers in the lower grades. They are given 
instructorial charge of the highest grade, and devote their whole 
time to teaching. The plan was adopted in order to render more 
uniform the work of the different schools throughout the city. 
Prior to the adoption of the plan some schools had been notably 
more efficient than others. It was thought that the work could be 
brought to a high level in all of the schools by cultivating a moire 
immediate interrelation between like grades. Furthermore, the 
plan seemed to be financially much more economical, because a 
single supervisor could do the work of several principals. 

The plan has been in operation for a year and two months. 
The discussion of this plan has been so vigorous and the objections 
to it so strong that it has become an issue in the present election of 
the school board. The objections which are raised to the plan call 
attention to the fact that the amount of supervision which is given to 
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the different supervisors is very unequal. The primary supervisor 
has charge of nearly three times as many teachers as the supervisor 
of the upper grades. Furthermore, it is pointed out that the 
pupil's transition from grade to grade is rendered difficult by the 
lack of common aims and modes of organization in the different 
parts of a single school. The supervisors meet once a week for 
general conferences, but each one has his own views with regard to 
the organization of his part of the school. Further than this, it is 
pointed out that the supervisors have no such opportunity to 
become acquainted with individual children as would the principal 
of the building. The child's progress through the school is there- 
fore dependent on the judgment of a number of different teachers 
and supervisors who come in contact with him for only a short 
period at a time. 

The matter is likely to be settled before this announcement 
appears in the Elementary School Teacher. The record of the experi- 
ment is, however, of interest whatever the final outcome in East St. 
Louis. Similar modes of organization have undoubtedly been tried 
in other quarters. It would be of interest to learn whether the 
supervisory plan has succeeded and been retained in any school 
system. 

During the month of February last the department of home 

economics of the University of Texas held an open school of home 

WJ ,. iU economics for the women of that state. Lectures, 
Educating the 

People in demonstrations, and exhibits constituted the program 
Domestic f this week's session of the special school. The work 

Matters wag Q p en ^^hout entrance requirements, age limits, 

or examinations, and emphasized the economic, hygienic, and 
aesthetic aspects of food, shelter, and clothing in their connection 
with the home and institutions directly related to the home. 

A number of lecturers of national importance contributed to the 
program, and the regular members of the department of domestic 
economy of the university gave courses and demonstrations. 
Besides the lectures there was an exhibit in the rooms of the Do- 
mestic Science Building and in a tent erected for this purpose. 
The exhibit was arranged and classified under three divisions: 
rood, clothing, and shelter. 
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In the food exhibit the subject was treated from the point of 
view of the municipality as well as of the individual. With a quart 
of milk as a text the process of procuring this important product 
was traced back to its source, showing side by side sanitary and 
unsanitary methods of handling. In this same exhibit also were 
shown sample nursing bottles, those of a type easy to clean and 
others dangerous because of the difficulty of keeping them fit for 
use. Dietary charts showing typical meals for children and adults 
of various ages and under varying conditions of labor were on 
exhibition. Charts showing good and bad buying of materials 
were among the most important of the exhibits. 

In the textile exhibit appeared material from other institutions 
which had loaned charts and other materials for this purpose. 
Under the head of shelter were given models showing how the 
problems of sanitation, comfort, and convenience have been solved 
in the building of houses and in the carrying-out of municipal 
improvements and improvements in rural districts. 

The attendance on this week of home economics was from all 
parts of the state. Women's clubs sent their delegates, schools sent 
their home economics teachers, and many housewives throughout 
the state sought this opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
improved methods of domestic economy. 

From San Francisco, Cal., comes an account of the activities of 
the Cosmopolitan Educational Association. This association met 
Foreign on March 6 to discuss the teaching of foreign languages 

Languages in in elementary schools. The report made by the 
Elementary officers of the association showed that over 16,000 
citizens had signified their readiness, in answer to 
written requests, to send their children to schools where they can 
be trained in either elementary French, German, Italian, or Spanish. 

There are two general reasons why the introduction of foreign 
languages into the elementary schools is likely to become a topic of 
increasing importance. First, practical conditions of commercial 
life are driving all those who are interested in foreign trade to see 
the importance of at least a reading-knowledge of some foreign 
language. In the second place, it is becoming increasingly obvious 
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that the early years of childhood are the best years for a cultivation 
of a knowledge of a foreign language. Children take up the 
pronunciation and the grammatical forms in the early years much 
more readily than they will in later years when their habits of 
English expression are much more fixed. 

The activities of the Cosmopolitan Education Association show 
that the issue can be made a practical issue and that the purposes 
of this society can find a large support if properly presented. 

The legislature of Indiana recently passed a very comprehensive 
law on industrial education. This law provides that a deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction is to be appointed 
Legislation on by the state superintendent with the approval of the 
Industrial State Board of Education. The duty of this deputy 
Education and s jj a r] b e f take charge of vocational work in the 
Tmn y state. Under the law he may organize elementary 

agriculture in the grades in all towns and township schools. He 
may organize elementary industrial work in the grades of all city 
and town schools and elementary domestic science shall be taught 
in the grades of all the schools. The State Board of Education is to 
prepare a course of study for such work. After September i, 1915, 
all teachers required to teach in the above-named subjects shall have 
passed an examination and secured a license in such subjects. 

Further steps in a similar direction were taken in the section 
which provides that when a county makes an annual appropriation 
of $1,500 and when twenty or more residents of a county who are 
actively interested in agriculture shall file a petition with the 
County Board of Education for a county agent together with a 
deposit of $500, the County Board of Education shall apply to 
Purdue University for the appointment of a county agent, whose 
appointment is made subject to the approval of the County Board 
of Education and the State Board of Education. The state is 
authorized to pay one-half of the salary of this county agent. 

These enactments help to furnish the machinery for a thorough 
organization of industrial education in the state of Indiana in 
immediate relation to the work of the public school. The influence 
of these various special officers will undoubtedly be felt in remodel- 
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ing the course of study in the subjects which are usually taken up 
in the grades as well as in the special industrial lines. 

The Indiana legislature also adopted a truancy law which 
provides that children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
must attend school if they have not completed the fifth-grade work. 
Such a law as this recognizes the fact that the usual method of 
denning the age limit of elementary-school work is not altogether 
satisfactory. It is probably the beginning of a clearer recognition 
in all of the states that legislation shall be drafted in such a way as 
to secure a certain number of grades of training for each pupil. If 
the common form of compulsory legislation is intended to carry the 
pupil through the eight grades of the elementary school, it is, of 
course, a decided failure. The Indiana law is very low in its 
prescription of the fifth grade as the minimum that will be accepted 
for a pupil. Later legislation will undoubtedly bring this to the 
sixth or even to later years of the elementary school. 

Information begins to come back from Rome with regard to the 
success of the courses organized by Dr. Montessori and the proba- 
Nonnal Course bilities of an invasion of this country by a number of 
in the persons fully trained to introduce this work into the 

Montessori United States. We are now told that seventy teachers 
from all parts of the world have enrolled in these 
courses, having been permitted to do so by Dr. Montessori. Over 
fifty of these are Americans. Two American teachers have gone so 
far as to organize at Rome a separate school for English-speaking 
children, which they will conduct under the personal supervision 
of Dr. Montessori. 

The normal course will cover a period of four months. In these 
courses the students will have the opportunity of hearing several 
lectures a week by Dr. Montessori, and there will be daily practical 
training and observation in a school which she is maintaining 
especially for the purpose of training these students. We are told 
that some American teachers have been in Italy for a year studying 
Italian in order that they may "personally understand" the 
lectures and explanations. Presumably the other teachers will get 
some indirect understanding of what is done, and it is to be hoped 
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that a normal course of four months will give them a thorough grasp 
upon the methods of this new treatment of young children. The 
time has passed in the United States when any great system of 
education would venture to launch itself through a four months' 
course of normal training, but doubtless this new method can be 
sufficiently understood in that period — at least to permit the fifty 
American teachers to start institutions in the United States on 
their return. 

Already there are indications that subsidies will be available for 
these teachers when they come back, and we shall undoubtedly be 
instructed through articles and discussions, once more reviving the 
interest which has during the last few months been somewhat less 
keen than it was a year ago. 

Attention has once before been called to the meeting of the 
International Congress on School Hygiene to be held in Buffalo 

during the last week of August of this year. The 
Congress on prospects of a large and important meeting at that 
Hygiene *-™ e g row with the development of the program and 

the registration of those who are to be in attendance. 
The Bureau of Education at Washington is taking an active part in 
the distribution of information regarding this meeting. All 
teachers and supervisors interested in this phase of school work 
should secure this information by addressing the bureau. 

The following editorial clipped from the Journal of Hamilton, 
The Ohio Ohio, is very typical of the discussions which usually 

School Inquiry attach to a school inquiry. 

The Investigation of the Public-School System by Disinterested 

Experts 

In steering clear of the maelstrom of public-school politics and factions and 
selecting persons not actively engaged in the state educational system for the 
public-school survey commission, Governor Cox is sure to obtain a disinter- 
ested report of conditions in this most important subject. A disinterested 
report is always preferable to one that is drawn up by one who has investigated 
his own work. 

The high ideals of the state executive in this matter were further reflected 
in the caliber of the appointees. Representative Oliver J. Z. Thatcher, of 
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Wilmington, is a man of scholarly attainments augmented by years of practical 
experience as a successful educator in one of the country's greatest universities 
— that at Chicago. He is now living in retirement on a farm in Clinton County. 
Miss Edith Campbell, an instructor of economics in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, is a thorough student of all things that pertain to education, and she is 
said to be one of the best-equipped women in the country. The administrative 
details of the commission will be looked after by William L. Allendorf , a banker 
and successful business man of Sandusky. He always has been interested in 
civic, social, and educational problems and he has kept pace with advanced 
thought. 

The commission will have the services of a corps of experts, experienced in 
such surveys, which will be provided by the Municipal Research Bureau of 
New York City. 

A review of what has been done in this connection discloses that the 
governor has acquitted himself with distinction. It is one of the most impor- 
tant undertakings ever launched by an Ohio executive. 

This clipping shows several interesting aspects of the Ohio 
situation. First, note the personal qualifications of the judges. 
Second, note that the New York Bureau, well known in connection 
with the New York Inquiry, is here to do the real work. Finally, 
note the only matter on which extended comment is here offered. 
This article shows that there is a very clear assumption on the part 
of the ordinary editorial writer that there is something wrong with 
the schools which cannot properly be judged except by a wholly 
impartial jury. There seems to be an assumption that the expert 
educator would gloss over a situation that is corrupt or even 
criminal. This attitude on the part of the public is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that educators have not up to this time succeeded in 
explaining clearly what they are undertaking to the citizens who 
support the schools. It is time that some energy of school officers 
be devoted to the task of giving publicity to the achievements of the 
school and to its purposes. School people also should be entirely 
willing to face mistakes and failures. There can be no doubt at all 
that there are elements in our school situation which can be 
improved and corrected. Very frequently the public ought to share 
with the school officer the blame where blame is to be attached to 
any school mistakes. At all events, this general attitude that the 
school is on the defensive and that somebody must judge of its 
doings who will be candid and frank rather than those who are 
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intimately interested, reveals a situation which should be cured by 
more intimate contact between the educational expert and the 
people interested in the development of the school. 

The Illinois Teachers' Association has been organized by the 
federation of all the sectional associations. For some years the 
The Reorean- sec ti° na l associations have been, in point of enrolment 
ized State and in program, of greater importance than the 
Association in central annual meeting of the state association. At the 
^ mois last meeting of each of these sectional associations votes 

were passed in favor of federation, also providing by the adoption of 
higher membership fees for the support of the central association, so 
that it is now possible to employ a permanent secretary and issue 
a monthly bulletin dealing with matters of general interest to all of 
the teachers in the state. The first bulletin, entitled The Illinois 
Teacher, appeared on April i . It contained some discussion of the 
organization which is to publish it, some discussion of the vocational 
bills which are being taken up in the state, and also other matters 
of legislation, especially the two-mill tax. There is also a brief 
statement regarding the normal schools of the state. The news 
items are rather meager in this first issue of The Illinois Teacher, 
but evidently a medium has been established whereby the members 
of the various associations throughout the state are to receive 
ultimately information with regard to legislation and other current 
educational matters of general importance. It is to be hoped that 
this new organization will see the possibility of preparing a list ot all 
the teachers in the state and carrying on other activities which will 
demonstrate the feasibility of a central organization which shall 
represent much more adequately than most teachers' organiza- 
tions do the interests of all of the teachers throughout the state. 



